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JACOBINISM DISPLAYED. 


My Countrymen, and Fellow-Citizens, 


HAVE no doubt, were you convinced 
that the calamities you now. labour 
under, in conſequence of the war, 


and the alarming proſpect there is of the 


malady increaſing, originated from a con- 
ſpiracy not only to deſtroy the Chriſtian 
Religion (which you profeſs) but to extir- 
pate all Religion from the face of the 
earth, that you would exert 'your utmoſt 
endeavours to counteract ſuch an impious 
project. If your zeal for true Religion 
did not prompt you to this, yet the pre- 
ſervation of your lives, your liberties, and 
Your country, | muſt compeF Jo: to It ! 


This dark conſpiracy has now. been dif- 
covered, and can be proved by ſuch incon- 
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[4] 
trovertible facts, that even the diabolical 
conſpirators themſelves do not deny it: 
the origin, progreſs, and ſucceſs of it, 
have been detected and publiſhed: in the 
Memoirs of the Abbe Barruel, the ab- 
ſtract of which I will endeavour to give 
you as briefly as poſſible, and you may 
refer to the originals ſhould you entertain 
any doubts of my fidelity in the taſk, 


About ſixty years ago, the infidel, Vol- 
__ with D'Alembert, and Diderot (two 


other F renchmen). in conjunction with Fre- 
derick the ſecond, king of Pruſſia, formed 
an alliance to ſubvert Chriſtianity. They 
did not venture to begin their attack by 
an open aſſault, but by ſapping the foun- 
dations. Ridicule was the firſt engine they 
employed, which ſucceeded well amongſt 
the libertine part of mankind : with ſophif- 
try they enſnared the vain and ſelf-opini- 
my philoſophers : and with the expectation 
of enriching themſelves with the plunder 
of the chur ches, they enliſted the maſs of 
the people. This plot was carried on prin- 
cipally by correſpondence; and it is owing 

to their letters b miſcellaneouſly pub- 
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E 
ned in Voltaire's works, that the proofs 
are brought to light. 


It is neceſſary for every conſpiracy to 


uſe artifice, to conceal the main object in 
view. In conformity to this, they adopt- 


ed fiftitious names for themſelves and for 


the object. Chriſtianity they denominated 
„ the wretch;” and the watch-word or 
private ſignature, to their letters was, 
e cruſh the wretch.” (P. 29.) Frederick was 
called Duluc; D'Alembert, Protagoras, and 


ſometimes Bertrand; Voltaire, Raton ; Di- 
derot was called Plato, or Tomplat; and 
the general term for the conſpirators, was 


Cacouac. (P. 37.) They alſo gave peculiar 
imports to whole phraſes of their enigmati- 
cal language: for example; the vine of 
* truth is well cultivated;” was to ſay, we 


make amazing progreſs againſt Religion.— 
(P. 37, vol. itt.) 


The arch-fiend, Voltaire, is perpetually 


adviſing his affociates to uſe ſecrecy ; and 


inſtructs them to act as ©© conſpirators,” not 


J UU myſteries 


of Mytra (he obſerves) are not to be di- 


“vulged; the monſter, Religion, © muſt 
| ry > <0” 
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18 1 
e fall, pierced by a hundred inviſible 
t hands: yes, let it fall beneath a thou- 
fand repeated blows.” (P. 39.) And 
again he ſays, © I am weary of hearing 
people repeat, that twelve men have been 
5 {ſufficient to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity ; and I 
* will prove that one may ſuffice to over- 
te throw it:“ and a little after that, ex- 
claims, Could not five or ſix men of 
« parts, who rightly underſtood each other, 
& ſucceed after the example of twelve 


e ſcoundrels,” (meaning the Apoſtles) 
% who have already ſucceeded.?“ (P. 28). 


Frederick, in one of his letters to D' A- 
lembert, has the following paſſage: Oh, 
« my philoſophers, we ſhould march cloſed 
&* as the Macedonian phalanx : it was van- 
* quiſhed only when opened. Let the real 
e philoſophers wunite in a brotherhood, like 
et the Free-maſons ; let them aſſemble and 
„ ſ.pport each other; let them be faithful 
* to the aſſociation. Such an academy will 
be far ſuperior to that of Athens, and to 
« all thoſe of Paris.” And at another time 
he writes to Voltaire, that to undermine 
the edifice in filence, is to oblige it to 
2 fall of itlelf.“ (P. 53.) r 
| by __ D'Alembert, 


ö 
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D'Alembert, ever active and ſtrenuous 


in the cauſe, formed the plan of compo- 
ling the Encyclopædia, or univerſal dic- 
tionary, This great work propoſed to 


comprehend all the arts and ſciences ; cven 
the very minutiæ of the different trades? | 


from the manufacturer to the labourer. It 
was of itſelf to be an immenſe library, and 


to ſupply the place of one; but, in fact, it 


proved an emporium, or collection of all 
the ſophiſms, errors, or calumnies, which 


ever had been invented againſt Religion, 


from the firſt ſchools of impiety, until the 


day of their enterprize; and theſe were to 


be © ſo artfully concealed, that the reader 
« ſhould inſenſibly imbibe the poiſon with- 
* out the leaſt ſuſpicion.” (P. 55.) And 
Voltaire, in one of his letters, ſays, © I can 
ce be concerned for a good dramatic per- 
* formance; but could be far more pleaſ- 
« ed with a good philoſophical work, that 
© ſhould for ever cruſh the wretch? I 


place my hopes in the Encyclopedia.” 
* 61. 


When this maſs of impiety was com- 
pleted, all the trumpets ſounded, and the 
| A4. journals 


153 


journals of the conſpirators teemed with 


the praiſe of this literary atchievement. 
The learned themſelves were duped ;' every 


one would have an Encyclopedia. Nu— 


merous were the editions of all ſorts and 


ſizes, and univerſally e 679 


The next ſtep they took was to anni- 
hilate the order of the Jeſuits. To this the 


avarice of Frederick inclined him to accede, 
foreſeeing that it would lead to the demoli- 
tion of all other religious orders; and that 


a great part of their rich poſſeſſions would 


fall int his hands. In this they ſucceeded, 


The whole of this is clearly proved in chap. : 
5, and 6. They then proceeded to acquire 


the academic honours at Paris. At that 
time thoſe honouis were poſſeſſed by men 


of erudition and genius; but by artifice the 


conſpirators duped them; and after D'Alem- 
bert had gained his ſeat, with the united 


exertions of Voltaire, he got his colleague- 


infidel Diderot, elected a member; and by 
means of Choiſeul, who was then prime- 
miniſter, got their nomination approved by 
the king. By degrees they gained ſo many 


proſelytes amongſt the members, that the 
academy became a Pandemonium, or coun- 


eil 
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(9 ] 
cil of Devils. Their pens were then ſet to 
work to diſſeminate their principles; and 
Choiſeul, and Maleſherbes *, were the great 
promoters of theſe grand means of robbing 
the people of their Religion, and of inſinu- 
ating the errors of philoſophiſm. The for- 
mer, with all the aſſurance of miniſterial 
deſpotiſm, ſilenced the Sorbonne + with all 
the weight of his indignation, when, by 
their public cenſures, they ſought to guard 
the people againſt thoſe, infidel publica- 
tions. It was this ſtrange exertion of au- 
thority, that made Voltaire exclaim, Long 
* hve the miniſtry of France; above all, 


10 long live the duke of Choiſeul.“ (P. 


141.) And further, in order to diſſemi- 
nate their pernicious principles, they a- 
bridged their eſſays, and compreſſed them 


into ſo ſmall a compaſs as to coſt only five 
pence; © thus to be fitted for the pocket 
© and the reading of every cook-maid.” . | 


140.) 
#* Maleſherbes had the management of the Preſs.— See 


Page 141. 


1 Sorbonne, a College of Divines, that anſwered all atheiſtical 


Not 
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| No t content with this, Voltaire applied 


to the king of Pruſſia, to permit the book- 
ſellers at Berlin to reprint the anti-chriſtian 
pamphlets; to which he replied, © You may 
e make uſe of our printers as you pleaſe : 

« they enjoy perfect liberty; and as they 
te are connected with thoſe of Holland, 
< France, and Germany, I have no doubt 
e but they have means of conveying books 
ce whitherſoever they may think proper.” 
(p. 142.) Even at Peterſburgh, Voltaire 
had found hawkers of theſe impious pro- 
ductions. Under the protection, and by 


the influence of Count Schouvallow, Ruſſia 


was. to petition Diderot, for leave to be 
* honoured, with the impreſſion of the En- 
* cyclopædia; and Voltaire is commiſſion - 
ed to announce that triumph to Diderot. 
The moſt. impious and ſeditious work Hel- 
vetius had written, was then reprinting at 
the Hague; and the Prince Gallitzin dared 
to dedicate it to the Empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias. Here Voltairé's zeal was outrun 
by his ſucceſs. He could not help remark- 
ing, with what amazement the world would 
ſee ſuch a work inſcribed to the moſt- de- 
pte ſovereign upon earth. But whilſt he 


imiled | 


. 
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| ſmiled at the imprudence and folly of the 
Prince adept, he exultingly beheld the flock 


of ſages ſilently increaſing, ſince Princes 
themſelves were no leſs eager than himſelf 
in the circulation of theſe anti- chriſtian 
writings. This account is three different 
times related, in his letters to D'Alembert; 
ſo confident was he of annihilating all idea 
of Chriſtianity in the minds of the people 
by theſe means. (p. 1499 


The following are ſome * of the Bor 
rid doctrines advanced in theſe atheiſtical 
pamphlets: That the fear of God is the 


beginning of folly :” --- with many other 


expreſhons to this purport, too ſhocking 
and impious to be repeated! That © All 
« ideas of juſtice and injuſtice, of virtue 
« and vice, of glory and infamy, are purely 
« arbitrary, and dependent upon cuſtom. 


That conſcience and remorſe are nothing 
© but the foreſight of thoſe phyſical pe- 


© nalties to which crimes expoſe us. That 


© the man who is above the law, can com- 


mit, without remorſe, any diſhoneſt act 
that may ſerve his purpoſe, That it lit- 
tle imports whether men are vicious or 
© not, if they be but enlightened, That 
- « the 
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* the commandment of loving and ho- 
© nouring our parents, is more the work 
*« of education than of nature: and that 
<< the law which condemns married perſons 
* to hve together, becomes barbarous and 
'<© cruel on the day that they ceaſe to love 
— [F. 127.) 


If my readers ean wiſh to ſee more of 
theſe ruinous and wicked doctrines, I muſt 
refer them to the original publications.--- 
Suffice it to obſerve, that after ſuch aſſer- 
tions, deſcribing Religion to be ſuperſti- 
tion, and Morality, Folly, it was no diffi- 
cult matter to perſuade the multitude, that 


an unlimited toleration of principles and 
opinions (however baſe and miſchievous). 
was right, and that to reſtrain the will of 


man was to enflave him. In promoting 
this idea, the conſpirators were indefatiga- 


ble. They diſmiſſed their emiſfaries to the 


different courts; and actually inſinuated 
themſelves into the confidence of all the 
Potentates. Amongſt the liſt are to be 


found the names of Idſeph the Second, En- 
peror of Germany, ſeduced by Frederick, 


King of Pruſſia; fhe Empreſs of Ruſſia, by 
Voltare ; ; the King of Denmark, the Queen 


of 
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of Sweden, and her ſon, and the King of 


Fan 1 


Poland. (P. 198.) Amongſt all the vari- 
ous conſpirators, his Britannic Majeſty is 
not once mentioned, although he was beſet 
by them: but they found him beloved by 
his ſubjects, and deſervedly ſo: they found 

him good, juſt, compaſſionate, beneficent, 


jealous of maintaining the liberty of the 


laws, and the happineſs of his empire: he 
was too wiſe to coaleſce with vile conſpi- 


rators, who knew no merit but impiety. 
(F. 211.) 


By way of appendage to the royal con- 
ſpirators, we muſt add the liſt of inferior 
Potentates; in which will appear the Duke 
of Brunſwick, Louis- Eugene Duke, and 
Louis Prince, of Wirtemberg; Charles- 
Theodore, Elector Palatine; the Princeſs of 
Anhalt-Zerbtz; and her royal highneſs, 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bareith. In 
ſhort, Voltaire, in one of his letters, ſays, 
* There is not a German Prince that is not 
* a philoſopher.” (P. 231.) It ſeems a 
paradox that theſe Kings and Potentates 
ſhould eſpouſe a cauſe that muſt ſubvert 
all government; but it can be accounted 
for, from many of them having received 

their 


1 


their education under theſe very conſpira- 


tors; and that they were influenced by their 


miniſters and nobility. Amongſt theſe are 
the names of Amelot, Duke de Praſlin, 
Marquis D'Arginſon, Dake de Choiſeul, 
and Maleſherbes. (P. 235.) 


The plot now went on ſo rapidly and 
proſperouſly, that Voltaire could not help 
exclaiming, © Victory declares for us on 
* all fides. I do aſſure you that in a ht- 
te tle. time, nothing but the rabble will 
e follow the ſtandard of our enemies.“ (P. 


269.) en 5 


It would be ſuperfluous to recite the 
different men of letters who engaged in 
the conſpiracy : --- but one in particular 
ought to be adduced, viz. Condorcet ; 
whoſe character is thus delineated by the 
Abbe: --- Above all the adepts, far 
more than Voltaire himſelf, did a fiend, 
© called Condorcet, hate the Son of God. 
« At the very name of the Deity, did the 
«© monſter rage; and it appeared as if he 
© wiſhed to revenge on heaven the heart 
„ it had given him. Cruel and ungrate- 
5 ful, the cool aſſaſſin of friendſhip, and 

wi © of 


i083 
« of his benefactors, he would ine 
1% have directed the dagger againſt his God, 
« as he did againſt his friend, La Roche- 
« foucault. Atheiſm was but folly in La 
« Metrie; madneſs in Diderot; but in 
% Condorcet, it was the phrenzy of hatred, 
« and the offspring of pride. It was im- 
« poſſible to convince Condorcet, that any 
* thing but a fool could believe in a God.” 
= 290.) 5 


When the plot grew nearer to matu- 
rity, the conſpirators thought it neceſſary 
to ſeduce even the loweſt claſſes of the peo- 
ple; and for this purpoſe they eſtabliſhed 
free-ſchools, diſperſed their anti- chriſtian 
pamphlets. by means of pedlars, through 
he villages; and felling them at a low 
ate, the: ſchool-maſters joining in the 
eague, they inſtilled the pernicious prin- 


Fiples into the minds of their pupils; and 


ſecret committee was inſtituted + for 
he management of all their jmpious publi- 
ations. (P. 323.) For twenty-three years 


1 Secret committee, held at the Hotel D' Holbach, Reviewers of 
all periodical publications ; not improbably connected with | 
fome of our Reviewers who favour Jacoblaitm, 


preceding 


1 * 

preceding the revolution, this clandeſtine 
buſineſs was carried on, to ſeduce the peo- 
ple from their allegiance to their God and 


their King. About the year, 1757, DE: 


taire prophecied to D' Alembert, that in 


„ twenty years more God will be in 1 


cc pretty plight, that is to ſay, twenty 
« years more, and not an altar of the 


© God of the Chriſtians ſhall remain.” 


(P. 337.) Indeed, every thing now ſeemed 
to forebode the reign of univerſal atheiſm 
throughout Europe: The diſtrict, in par- 
ticular, which had fallen to Voltaire, was 
making ſuch an awful progreſs, that eight 
years afterwards, he writes, that * not a 
* ſingle Chriſtian was to be found from 
«* Geneva to Berne;” every where elſe (to 
uſe his own expreſſions) «© the world was 
« acquiring wit apace, and even ſo faſt, 
de that a general revolution in ideas threat- 
te ened all around.” And Frederick writes, 
that Philoſophy was beginning to penetrate 
even into ſuperſtitious Bohemia, and into 
Auſtria, the former abode of ſuperſtition 
Similar accounts of its progreſs were re 
ceived from Ruſſia, Spain, and Italy; and 
ce they made but little doubt but Englani 
te. would ſoon become an eaſy prey; for the 
<* well 


tn Þ 


« were informed from their atheiſtical a- 
depts, that England was over-run by 
* Soeinlans, who ſcoffed at, and hated 
Chriſt. (P. 3 37.) Query, Which of 
our Seitn writers could ſend them that 


* intelligence? But the time drew near when 
4 their great leader began to wax faint : the 
4 fatal hour of his diſſolution approached : he 


„ confeſled his errors - he repented -- but, alas! 
* (it muſt be feared) his ſins were of too great 
ua magnitude to be wiped away by a death- 


n bed repentance; the horrors he ſuffered were 
too great to be related: that wretch, ' whom 
vas he had been labouring to * cruſh,” through 
zue nis Whole life, could afford him no comfort, 
and he departed in the moſt extreme ago- 
OMny!! The ſurviving conſpirators ſoon fol- 
(off lowed him ; and their exit was attended 
Wai with ſimilar horrors: (P. 341.) But tho 
aſt, they. were gone to anſwer for their enor- 
* mous ſins, they left the poiſon they had diſ- 
: 


ſeminated, lurking behind them; and it 
will be ſeen in the nel, how fatally it 
en 1 20314 


| Voltaire was ths 1 of 205 ophiſiels 
of ; r: and before his death he became 
B the 
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the chief of the ſophiſters of rebellion. He 
had ſaid to his firſt adepts : © Let us cruſh 
« the altar; and let not a ſingle altar, nor 
« a fingle worſhipper be left to the God 
« of the Chriſtians.” And his ſchool ſoon 
reſounded with the cry, © Let us cruſh the 
e ſceptre ; and let not a ſingle throne, nor 
a ſingle ſubject be left to the Kings of the 
earth.“ And it was from the mutual ſuc- 
ceſs of theſe two ſchools, that the revolu- 
tion was to be generated in France; which 
graſping the hatchet. was at the ſame time 

to deſtroy the altar of the living God; and 
imbrue its ſteps with the blood of its Pon- 
tiffs; to overturn the throne, and ſtrike of 
the head of the unfortunate Louis the 16th 
Ef 387.) 2 


Though the reſtraints of Religion had 
been got the better of, and morality had 
loft its influence, ſtill an attachment tq 
the laws to which they had been ſubject 
-was not entirely ſubdued. But it was ne 
ceſſary to obtain that victory before a com 
plete revolution could be brought about 
To accompliſh this grand object becamt 


now the principal aim of the conſpirators 
b 


FW 1 
by preaching up liberty and equality, they 


excited all nations to deſtroy the throne of 


their kings, as they had formerly done to 
overturn the altars of their Gods The 
following avowal of Condorcet, will ſhew 


the means which they uſed to effect it: 


A: There was a claſs of men which ſoon 
* formed itſelf in Europe, with a view, 


'* not ſo. much to diſcover and make deep 


e reſearch after truth, as to diffuſe it; 
{© whoſe chief object was to attack preju- 
* dices in the very aſylums where the cler- 
© oy, the ſchools, the governments, and 
© the ancient corporations had received 
e and protected them; and made their 
« glory to conſiſt rather in deſtroying po- 
te pular error, than in extending the li- 
© mits of ſcience: this, though an indirect 
te method of forwarding its progreſs, was 
© not on that account either leſs dange- 
© rous or leſs uſeful. In England, Collins 
* and Bolingbroke ; ; in France, Bayle, Fon- 
e tenelle, Voltaire, Monteſquieu, and rhe 


*« Schools formed by theſe men, combated in 
< favour of truth. They ame em- 


Teo - One 
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ployed all the arms with which learning 


and philoſophy, with which wit, and the 


talent of writing, could furniſh reaſon. 
Aſſuming every tone, taking every ſhape, 


from the ludicrous to the pathetic; from. 


the moſt learned and extenſive compila- 
tion, to the novel, or petty pamphlet of 
the day; covering truth with a veil, 


which, f paring the eye that was too weak, 


incited the reader by the pleaſure of ſur- 


miſing it; inſidiouſſy careſſing prejudice, 


in 3 to ſtrike it with more certainty 


and effect; ſeldom menacing more than 


one at a time, and that only in part; 

ſometimes flattering the enemies of rea- 
ſon, by ſeeming. to alk but for a half to- 
leration in religion, or a half liberty i in 


polity; reſpecting deſpotiſm, when they 


impugned, religious abſurdities, and Re- 


gion when they attacked tyranny; com- 


bating theſe two peſts | in their very prin- 
ciples, though apparently inveighing a- 
gainſt ridiculons and diſguſting abuſes; 


ſtriking at the root of thoſe peſtiferous 


trees, whilſt they appeared only to with to 
46 lop 
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of their 


121 
lop the ſtraggling branches; at one time 
marking out ſuperſtition, which covers 


deſpotiſm with its impenetrable ſhield, to 
the friends of liberty, as the firſt victim 
which they are to immolate, the firſt link 
to be cleft aſunder; 


at another time de- 
nouncing it to deſpots, as the real enemy 
power, and frightening them 
with its hypocritical plots and ſanguinary 


rage; but indefatigable when they claim- 
ed the independence of reaſon, and the li- 


berty of the preſs, as the right and ſafe- 
guard of mankind ; inveighing with en- 


e thuſfiaſtic energy againſt the crimes of fa- 


naticiſm and tyranny ; reprobating every 


thing that bore the character of oppreſ- 


ſion, harſhneſs, or barbarity, whether in 
Religion, adminiſtration, morals, or laws: 
commanding Kings, warriors, prieſts, and 
magiſtrates, in the name of nature, to 
ſpare the blood of man; reproaching 
them in the moſt energetic ſtrain, with 
that which their policy or indifference 
prodigally laviſhed on the ſcaffold, or in 


the field of battle: in fine, adopting rea- 


lon, toleration, and humanity, as the ſig- 
nal and watch- word,” 
B3 


Such 
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Such (ſays Condorcet, in the avowal of 
theſe plots) ſuch was the Modern Philoſophy, 
ſo much deteſted by thoſe numerous claſſes, 
whoſe very exiſtence (according to this in- 
fidel) was drawn ſrom prejudices. ** The 


te Chiefs of this Philoſophy (he adds) had 
<« the art of eſcaping vengeance though ex- 
e poſed to hatred; of hiding themſelves 
* from perſecution, though ſufficiently con- 
* ſpicuous to loſe nothing of their glory.” 
(P., 135, V. 2.) From this the extent, the 
means, the conſtancy of the conſpiracy, are 
revealed in the cleareſt light. Let us con- 
ſider attentively what theſe ſpecious doc- 
trines real y had in view. 


The living ſophiſters pretend to aſk 
but for a ba/f-toleration in Religion, or 
balf-liberty in polity. Reſpecting the au- 
thority of Kings, when they impugned Re- 
ligion, and Religion when they attacked 
royalty; they pretend only to inveigh again 
abuſes: but both religion and the authority 
of monarchs, are but two peſtiferous tree 
at whoſe very roots they ſtrike. They a 
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the two giants whom. they combat in their 


principles, that every veſtige of their exiſt- 
ence might be annihilated. They afſume 


every tone, they take every ſhape, and art- 


fully flatter thoſe whoſe power they wiſh 
to deſtroy. They ſpare. no pains to deceive 
the monarch, whoſe throne they undermine, 
They denounce Religion, as the real ene- 
my of their power; and never ceaſe remind- 
ing their adepts, that it is Religion which 
covers Kings with an impenetrable ſhield : 
that it is the firſt victim to be immolated; 
the firſt link to be cleft aſunder, in order to 
ſucceed in ſhaking off the yoke of Kings, 
and in annihilating monarchy, when once 
they ſhall have ſucceeded in cruſhing the 


God of that Religion | The whole of this 
wicked game is combined among the adepts ; 
Their action, their union, cannot be better 
delineated ; their watch-word is independence 
and liberty. They all have their ſecrets ; 


and during the moſt vigorous proſecution of 
their plots, they induſtriouſly. conceal them. 
They nevertheleſs covertly purſue them with 


an indefatigable conſtancy. What can be 


Ba. called 


I 
called conſpiracy, if this be not conſpiring 
againſt all Kings? And how could the 
philoſophers more clearly demonſtrate that 
the war which they waged againſt Chriſt and 
his altar, againſt Kings and their thrones, 

was a war of extermination? (P. 1 gp, ) 


After this, 1 conſpirator propheſies, 
* The day will come, when the ſun ſhall 
* ſhine on none but free-men : a day, when 
e man recognizing no other maſter than 
his reaſon; when tyrants and their ſlaves, 
when prieſts, together with their ſtupid 
hypocritical agents, will have no further 
exiſtence, but in hiſtory, or on the ſtage.” 
(P. 141.) We ought not here to omit two 
ſpeeches of Voltaire and Diderot. Voltaire 
in a moment of phrenzy exclaimed, © 1 
ce with to ſee the laſt jeſuit ſtrangled with 
e the entrails of the laſt janſeniſt.” And 
Diderot ſays, When then ſhall I ſee the 
« laſt King ſtrangled with the bowels of 
1 the laſt prieſt?“ . 181. ) 


cc 
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| From the above it is evident that Vol- 
taire was the father and founder of the con- 
ſpiracy ; ; and that by means of his aſſociates, 

the 


1 


the impious and anti-monarchical doctrines 


that prevailed through Europe, were diſſe- 


minated. And we further perceive plainly, 
the: den from which theſe miſchievous pro- 
ductions were iſſued; the art with which 
they were contrived; and the men by whom 


they were ſpread from the palace to the cot- 


tage: by the ſecret ſociety of the hotel 
D'Holbach, in Paris; by the numerous edi- 


tions in the country towns; by the hawkers 


in the country; by D'Alembert's office of 
inſtruction, and tutors in wealthy families ; 
and by the country ſchool-maſters in the 


villages, and among the workmen and days 
3 (P. 16 5. ) 


| w hen the 9 was ripe for exe- 
cution, the ſeveral parties coaleſced, and 
formed one ſociety, which was denominated 


Facobins. ---- With what ſavage barbarity 


they exerciſed their power, and through 
what oceans of blood they waded, to effect 
their purpoſe, it is needleſs to relate: and it 
is but too evident, that they have exerted 
every poſſible artifice and endeavour, to in- 
culcate their principles in this happy iſland. 
The writings of T. 1 8 which were pub- 
liſhed 
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kſhed and diſperſed with ſo much art and 
aſſiduity, are a proof of the fact: but, thanks 
be to God, the good ſenſe of the People of 
England, was not deluded by them; and 
their conduct on the occaſion, when handed 
down to poſterity, will cauſe future genera- 


tions to boaſt that they were — wand | 


ſuch. anceſtors 5 


It remains then only to perſevere in this 
conduct --- to continue vigilant againſt arti- 
ice, and firm againſt force! In the true ſpirit 
of that character, which our brave anceſt= 
ors. bequeathed to us unſullzed, our patience 
and exertions will increaſe with our danger; 
and the Plunderers of Europe will then afſail 
us in vain, The "perpetual rival of Old 
England's glory, the bane of her peace, and 
the inveterate foe to her proſperity, will find 
her {till Her/elf , --- ſtill faithful to her ſa- 
_ cred truſt ; --- ſtill conſcious of the bleſſings 
of Freedom and Religion; — ſtill able and 
willing to preſerve them from the violence 
of democrats, and the profanation oe” a- 
theiſts 4 | 


..< Hut this (under Providence) muſt de- 
783 upon Ourſelves, --- We muſt be united. 
Ws 


[71 
We muſt, be reſolute. Our enemies, we - 
know, are indefatigable, as well as implaca- 
ble. Twice have they rejected, with the ut- 
moſt inſolence (which the French hitherto 
never ſhewed us with impunity) the liberal 
overtures of an equitable peace. And no- 
thing, it is plain, but the Deſtruction of this 
envied Iſland, can ſatisfy their ambition or 
their malice! They have much, no doubt, 
to apprehend at Home, from a ſtate of peace 
with other nations. They cannot anſwer 
the demands of their rapacious ſoldiery ; nor 
hope to reconcile to honeſt induſtry, thoſe 
numerous and lawleſs forces which have 
long been accuſtomed to idleneſs and to ra- 
pine. Meanwhile, their manufactories have 
been deſtroyed, and their commerce is anni- 
hilated ! But they alſo are impelled by other 
motives of hoſtility againſt this nation in 
particular. They cannot bear to witneſs 
the triumphant Colours of our Navy --- the 
. trophies of Britiſh Valour by ſea and land 
— the ſteady allegiance, and true patriot- 
iſm of all our military defenders, from the 
veteran regiment of ſoldiers, to the neweſt 
aſſociation of citizens They cannot bear 
to witneſs our unbounded means of Com- 


Merce —ꝓ They cannot bear to think what _ 


that 


. 


that Commerce would be, if they ſhould ac- 
cede. to any fair terms of peace They 
cannot bear to contemplate our equal and 

juſt laws --- our well-formed polity- our 
excellent eſtabliſhments in Church and State 
. and all the numberleſs internal bleſſings 
of a nation, like this -- free - loyal - in- 
dependent 1 . 1 5 


At the ſame time, they probably per- 
ſuade themſelves, that a continuance of the 
war (with its unavoidable effects upon trade) 
and the unwearied activity and turbulence 

of ſome deſperate characters within our own 
ifland, may eventually involve us in diſcon— 
tent and diviſion, the only chance of their 
ſucceſs againſt us! Happily, however, they 
have ſpoken too plainly to leave us in any 
doubt of theſe motives and theſe views,--- 
More eſpecially of late, they have thrown off 
all diſguiſe ; and as their frauds have been 
detected and expoſed, their malignant in- 
tentions are to be realized by force. —This 
then is the point to which the conteſt is 
now brought; and whatſoever can be dear 
to Britons, depends upon the iſſue! Hi- 
therto (as the French have ſeen with ex- 
treme diſappointment and diſtreſs) this hap- 


PY 
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py and diſtinguiſhed iſland has baffled all 
their efforts, and is ſtill excepted from the 
general wreck! An exception great and 
glorious! O may it be found immortal! 
Let Engliſhmen remember too, that if they 
now relax their ſpirit, if they now neg- 
lect any poſlible reſiſtance, their preſent ele- 
vation will only aggravate their fall ; their 
hereditary glory will only add to their diſ- 
grace; and the beſt hope that can remain 
to them: will be, that the conquerors, in 
a fertunate exceſs of rage, may aboliſh the 


Name. of England, when WF. ruin her 
Independence |. = 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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Theſe fears are not vain -*-theſe' Jan 
gers are not ideal, ---It is an event #nfallibly 
certain, that if we now ſubmit to the advice 
or the interference of Frenchmen, or their 
Friends, we become' the dupes of their per- 
fidy, and the victims of their rapacity! If 
we once liſten to their fatal offers; if we 
once allow ourſelves to tamper with the poi- 
ſon of their principles, this nation muſt 
Tall, ike the reſt, een and enſlaved !--- 
i FS | I Fei A long 


4 
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* A long Farewell to all our Greatneſs l- 
A long Farewell to Glory---to Liberty---to 
Chriſtianity ! —— If examples can inſtruct 
us, we may read our future fate in the pre- 


ſent wretched condition of the Dutch! Look 


at the felicity of that * Fraternal Embrace,” 

which the ſtupid Hollanders were ſo eager 
to receive! Look at the ill-fated inhabi- 
tants of Belgium ! Look at the diſmem- 


bered and oppreſſed ſtates of Italy! Look 


at the terrified and diſgraced Spaniards ! 
Look finally, at the miſerable French people 
themſelves! Keep in mind too the character 
and conduct of their paſt uſurpers, and their 
preſent tyrants. Remember the late act of 
thoſe tyrants (in violation of all equity and 
law, all order, all humanity) - the arreſt 
and baniſhment- of many members of their 


councils, and many editors of their daily 


publications ; impriſoned and tranſported as 
they all were together, without the mere 
form or ſhadow of a trial, and without any 
poſſihle vindication of their innocence ! --- 
Who can overlook in this place, the perfect 
perſonal Security of the pooreſt individual a- 


gainſt the greateſt or the richeſt in this 


kingdom---and the ample freedom of the 


Britiſh Preſs! Look at theſe proceedings. 
Keep in mind, I ſay, this Sem of French 


Govern- 


8 
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Government (for the above ſpecimen is only 
one outrage out of thouſands) - Let an 
Engliſhman conſider theſe facts for a ſingle 
moment, and then let him heſitate if he can! 


No: Britons will perceive their duty and 
their intereſt --- They will ariſe as one man 
--- They will ſtruggle with any temporary 
hardſhips which it may be neceſſary to en- 
counter, in preference to the greater and 

more laſting evil of a French Directory. Be 
the preſent inconvenience what it may, they 
will ſee it as it is -the unavoidable effect of 
a moſt cruel and ſcandalous aggreſſion, on 
the part of an implacable foe. They will 
therefore ſtand reſolved, at every poſſible 
hazard, and by every poſſible exertion, to 
reſiſt; eternally, with Britiſh Fortitude, and 
with Chriſtian Zeal, thoſe bitter enemies 
of their name and nation, enemies no leſs 
of all civilized ſociety ; inſatiate ſcourges of 
the inhabitants of Europe --- French Athe- 
iſts — French Anarchifts --- and French In- 


vaders ! | PS 
p %- | We} ANTI - JACOBIN. 
N | | * — I 
- N : 3 * 1 INI Ss | 
__ CF If-the above addreſs ſhould meet with the approbation of 


tke public, a. further diſplay of Facobiniſm will be ſub- 
mitted to their conſideration, extracted from Profeſſor 
Robiſtn's Hiſtory of Free- Maſonry. 
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